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feelings which it excites in the minds of the natives. It
appears to be sometimes held that pure sociology should
confine itself to the description of acts and should leave the
problems of motives and feelings to psychology. Doubtless
it is true that the analysis of motives and feelings is logically
distinguishable from the description of acts, and that it falls,
strictly speaking, within the sphere of psychology; but in
practice an act has no meaning for an observer unless he
knows or infers the thoughts and emotions of the agent;
hence to describe a series of acts without any reference to
the state of mind of the agent would not answer the purpose
of sociology, the aim of which is not merely to register but
to understand the actions of men in society. Thus sociology
cannot fulfil its task without calling in at every turn the aid
of psychology.
It is characteristic of Dr. Malinowski's method that he
takes full account of the complexity of human nature. He
sees man, so to say, in the round and not in the flat. He
remembers that man is a creature of emotion at least as much
as of reason, and he is constantly at pains to discover the
emotional as well as the rational basis of human action. The
man of science, like the man of letters, is too apt to view
mankind only in the abstract, selecting for his consideration
a single side of our complex and many-sided being. Of this
one-sided treatment Moliere is a conspicuous example among
great writers. All his characters are seen only in the flat:
one of them is a miser, another a hypocrite, another a cox-
comb, and so on ; but not one of them is a man. All are
dummies dressed up to look very like human beings; but
the likeness is only on the surface, all within is hollow and
empty, because truth to nature has been sacrificed to literary
effect. Very different is the presentation of human nature in
the greater artists, such as Cervantes and Shakespeare:
their characters are solid, being drawn not from one side
only but from many. No doubt in science a certain ab-
stractness of treatment is not merely legitimate, but necessary,
since science is nothing but knowledge raised to the highest
power, and all knowledge implies a process of abstraction
and generalization : even the recognition of an individual
whom we see every day is only possible as the result of an